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One of the most important movements in connection
with the progress of the more advanced section of the
Mohammedan body in India has to-day assumed a
tangible shape, which cannot fail to attract considerable
attention both from intelligent natives and from the
Anglo-Indian community. It has long been recognised
that a spirit of enlightened advancement has of late
begun to make itself felt among the higher class of
Mohammedan? in India, and the untiring energy of
Syed Ahmed Khan, Bahadoor, certainly one of the
most remarkable men of his race, has brought about
results which a few years ago would have seemed im-
possible. With a depth of insight which was as well
guided as it was original in its working, Syed Ahmed
recognised the all-important fact that if the Moham-
medan population was to assume a position in which
its abilities and natural powers would have full play,
it would be necessary to accept Western ideas of
education, and to break through the prejudices which
held his countrymen in check. Without such a system
of education as would enable a Mohammedan youth to
compete with English rivals for place and advancement
under the Government of the country, he saw at once
that the severest efforts would fail to accomplish -any
great purpose, and that, however supreme his own
influence might be in life, it would inevitably pass away
when his personal attention was withdrawn. But if,
by a process of constant and unwearying labour, he
was able to establish a new order of things which
might, in the ordinary course of events, exercise a
direct and permanent effect upon the whole Moham-
medan body, then he became convinced that such
labour should be given freely and ungrudgingly, as the
end to be attained would contain its own reward. The
elevation, morally and socially, of a race with traditions
and superstitions equal to, if not surpassing, those of
any Western Power, was in itself a task from which
most orientals would have shrunk; but even pcrsecu*-
tion of the most bigoted kind could not deter the leader
of advanced Islam in India from steadily pursuing his
own course. The establishment of a college, framed as
nearly as possible upon lines of the English universities,
was the particular form which his ideas assumed; and
after extraordinary difficulties and opposition, he has so